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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

THAT all is not well with democracy in the United 
States has been perceived by the friends of democracy 
the world around for some time. Before we undertake to 
make "the world safe for democracy" it might be well, 
therefore, to consider some of the foes of democracy in our 
own household. These foes are, in general, not new ones 
that have made their appearance with the present war. 
To be sure, democracies are notoriously not built for war, 
and during war many of the characteristics of democracy 
may have to go, at least temporarily, into eclipse. More- 
over, since all of the autocracies of the world, so far as 
anthropology and sociology can discover, have arisen in 
one way or another through war, there is always grave dan- 
ger to democracy in prolonged war and militaristic insti- 
tutions. 

But for the most part, the dangers which threaten de- 
mocracy in the United States are of long standing; and 
war, at most, has thus far merely aggravated them. In 
large part, too, the dangers which threaten American de- 
mocracy are those of partial and incomplete development. 
For democracy, in the modern sense, is an achievement of 
humanitarian civilization and its fate is bound up with the 
fate of that civilization, whose evolution is manifestly 
only just beginning. 

But before we can discuss clearly the dangers to de- 
mocracy in American society, we must first set forth what 
we conceive to be the essence of democracy. We mean, of 
course, something much larger than a mere form of govern- 
ment. Political democracy cannot long exist, or be very 
successful, without a democratic spirit in the social life 
generally. We mean by democracy a social spirit, rather 
than a mere form of government or society. It is a stage 
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in the evolution of the social mind and of social control — 
that stage in which the opinion and will of every member 
of the group enters into the determination of group be- 
havior. As commonly phrased, it is "the rule of public 
opinion." More happily, Hobhouse describes it 1 as a 
phase of social life which "founds the common good upon 
the common will, in forming which it bids every grown-up, 
intelligent person to take a part." 

This is, to be sure, no new thing in the world. Very 
primitive human groups may be ruled by the opinions of 
their members, by the democratic formation of a group will. 
But modern social conditions make modern democracy 
something quite different from this primitive democracy. 
The primitive tribal democracies depended for the like- 
mindedness which united their members upon custom and 
the sentiment of kinship. But the sentiment of kinship 
plays little part in modern nations, and customary like- 
mindedness has little or no function to perform in the dy- 
namic world in which we live. Static democracy of the 
primitive type is now practically impossible and has little 
in common, after all, with what we call modern democracy. 
Modern democracy has to do with social change. Its 
likemindedness accordingly must be a rational, rather than 
a traditional or customary likemindedness; its social 
unity, a unity built upon ideal, rather than upon instinctive 
values. It is the type of social control in which the unity 
of the group is secured, not through custom and tradition 
reinforced by the sentiment of kinship, nor through co- 
ercive authority, but through the sympathetic understand- 
ing and intelligent purpose and will of the whole population. 
Rational Ukemindedness and a fraternal feeling which 
transcends the artificial distinctions created by class, race, 
or cultural conditions are, accordingly, the foundations of 
modern democracy. 

But rational Ukemindedness is possible in a group only 
through the free interchange of ideas and opinions, that is, 
through free public discussion, which is the only instrument 

1 Liberalism, p. 228. 
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for rational selection among ideas in a group and for reach- 
ing that more or less rational judgment of the group which 
we term public opinion. Modern democracy, accordingly, 
depends for its success upon inner freedom of thought and 
judgment in the individual, upon freedom of intercommuni- 
cation among individuals, and upon the untrammeled ex- 
pression of public opinion and will. There is thus good 
reason for calling modern democracy "free society" in 
contrast to the custom-ruled and authoritarian societies of 
all the human past. What rational self-determination is to 
the individual, that democracy in the modern sense is to 
society. And manifestly it is a new stage of social develop- 
ment upon which the world is just entering. 

But democracy still depends upon good will, as much as 
it did in the primitive kinship group. Only the good will 
which modern democracy must draw upon must be more of 
an ideal creation. It must spring from that understanding 
and sympathy in a large population which may be called 
"fraternalism." Without such understanding and sym- 
pathy and resulting good will there is no possibility of like- 
mindedness and psychic unity in large populations. They 
are, accordingly, the necessary affective and volitional 
foundations of modern democracy, taking the place of the 
sentiment of kinship in primitive groups. Things which 
destroy sympathy, understanding, and good will in a popu- 
lation are not less menacing to democracy than things which 
destroy free thought, free speech, and the untrammeled 
expression of public opinion. On its ethical side modern 
democracy is closely associated, then, with what we know 
as the development of humanitarianism. It strives to se- 
cure ' ' an adequate life for all. ' ' The growth of barriers that 
obstruct sympathy and understanding among different 
elements of the population will, in the long run, probably 
be just as fatal to democratic society as the growth of bar- 
riers limiting the free interchange of ideas and the free 
expression of popular will. 

It is evident that the liberty and equality of democracy 
are relevant to its work as a means of social control. 
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Democracy is not a step toward anarchy, as it has been so 
often represented to be by its enemies. It is not a system 
of pure individualism, or of absolute liberty for the indi- 
vidual to do as he pleases; such individualism would be the 
negation of social control. But modern democracy is 
rather a form of social control which attempts to reconcile 
the freedom of the individual with the needs of objective 
social life. It does not mean, therefore, the emancipation 
of the individual from social control. Rather its success 
must depend upon the development of a social intelli- 
gence and a sense of social obligation within the individual. 
It reconciles liberty with objective social needs by appeal- 
ing to the social intelligence and will of the individual. 
It cannot inculcate absolute liberty without destroying 
itself; for such liberty would lead to anarchy and to the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. Democracy, if 
anything, demands a more highly socialized will in the in- 
dividual, in order to be successful, than other forms of social 
control. This again shows its dependence upon fraternal- 
ism, and that its liberty is relative to fraternity. In a 
family group there is no difficulty in seeing this; and as 
Cooley shows, it is from the primary groups, the family 
and the neighborhood, that we have undoubtedly derived 
in the last analysis our ideas of democracy. 2 Liberty in the 
family is relative to fraternity; so also in society at large. 
In the same way the equality of democracy is relative to 
its working as a means of social control. Absolute equality 
cannot and does not exist in human society. Men are not 
only born with unequal gifts and capacities biologically, 
but they inevitably become unequal also through the cir- 
cumstances of life. Social life involves fundamentally a 
division of labor, and the division of labor makes men un- 
equal with reference to the same capacity. Even a foot 
ball team has to have its captains, half backs, and full 
backs; and no more than a foot ball team can any human 
group get rid of such fundamental classes as the "chiefs" 

J Social Organization, chap. iv. 
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and the "people," the "intellectuals" and "manual work- 
ers." In a world where efficiency counts, absolute or dead- 
level equality in any social group would be fatal. What 
democracy protests against are the artificial inequalities 
produced by artificial social distinctions. It recognizes 
the potentially equal social worth of every man, and it 
would give to every man an equal chance to demonstrate 
his social worth; but it does not object to such class dis- 
tinctions in society as are based upon individual merit and 
fitness. No system of social control could work for long 
that did not recognize fully the social importance of in- 
dividual merit, that is, of original and acquired differences 
among individuals, and that did not give different rewards 
for different services. 

But democracy insists that all men must be treated as of 
potentially equal social worth, and be given equal oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate their social worth. It insists upon 
what in religious phraseology, we term "the preciousness of 
the individual soul." This shows again the substantial 
identity of democracy with humanitarian ethics, and that 
fraternalism is its fundamental principle. There is a funda- 
mental social and moral equality of individuals in all demo- 
cratic society, because they all participate in social control 
according to the measure of their social ability; but it is 
not of such a character as to preclude the recognition of 
the necessity and value of social inequalities which spring 
from differences of individual merit or from necessities of 
the social division of labor. There are movements, to be 
sure, in all democratic countries toward absolute social 
equality and absolute social liberty — known as "egalitari- 
anism" and "anarchism" — but these should not be confused 
with democracy. They may be mistaken interpretations 
of its spirit; but they are menaces of democracy, for they 
both negate social control. 

One illustration will suffice to make our meaning clear. 
A democratic solution of the negro problem in the United 
States would not be to give the negro absolute freedom 
from social constraints, or absolute equality with the 
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whites, regardless of individual fitness. It would rather 
imply the meeting together of both races upon a fraternal 
basis, with such mutual sympathy and good will that they 
could, through free discussion, reach such a rational solu- 
tion of the problem as would conduce to the harmonious 
adjustment and mutual welfare of both races. Such a 
democratic solution would emphasize justice and frater- 
nity, but it would make the liberty and equality of individu- 
als relative to these. 

Now, democracy in the sense in which we understand it, 
— a free society which is a brotherhood ruled by rational 
likemindedness in meeting the problems of its common life 
— is, like Christianity, a sort of a counsel of social per- 
fection. Like Christianity it has never seriously been 
tried. The peoples of the world are discontented with the 
old authoritarian forms of social life, and they are groping 
toward a new and higher form of society without a clear 
perception of what it really means. Consequently, the 
so-called democracies of our time tend continually to revert 
to authoritarian or autocratic principles, or else to go off in 
the direction of laissez-faire individualism or egalitarian- 
ism. Previous to the War, American democracy fluctu- 
ated first in one direction, then in the other, with a tendency 
especially to laissez-faire individualism. The common 
conception of democracy was that everybody should be al- 
lowed to do as he pleased, provided he did not interfere 
with certain "natural rights " of other individuals. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century in the United States 
this conception of democracy was undoubtedly dominant- 
Along with it went a tendency to dead-level equality which 
interfered more or less with social control, social organiza- 
tion, and social efficiency. The tendency was to consider 
one man as good as another, often even when it came to 
very responsible public positrons, and to discount the need 
of experts in public business. Consequently the American 
people have been very slow to attain to efficient social and 
political organization. For example, American cities grew 
up very largely upon this basis of laissez-faire individualism 
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and of a crude egalitarianism. The solidarity of the inter- 
ests of the community was in many cases almost the last 
thing considered. Hence American cities, while beautified 
in spots where wealthy and prosperous individuals lived, 
became for the most part dingy "monuments of human 
greed" in their poorer quarters, or at best altogether 
chaotic in their development. And the development 
of American cities has typified, in general, the develop- 
ment of the whole social life of the American people during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

While the spirit of laissez-faire individualism and egali- 
tarianism was dying down during the nineties and the first 
decade of the twentieth century, at least among the more 
intelligent classes of American society, another and more 
menacing foe to the development of a democratic social life 
appeared; and that was the loss of mental and moral 
freedom. This was, in large part, due to the rise of great 
vested interests, wealthy individuals or powerful corpora- 
tions, who sought to control public opinion to their own 
advantage. It was also due, however, to the splitting up 
of American society into non-fraternal groups and classes 
who gradually drew apart in mutual distrust and antagon- 
ism. To be sure, this was no new thing in American his- 
tory. While the American people have always prided them- 
selves in the belief that their social and political life is 
ruled by the free and untrammeled formation of public 
opinion, yet even in the old slavery days freedom of thought 
and discussion regarding the peculiar institution of slavery 
was, except in a few localities, almost impossible previous 
to the Civil War. Examples of lack of mental and moral 
freedom among the American people along many other 
lines might also, of course, be given. 

The truth is that the American people have appreciated 
only within very narrow limits- the r61e which free thinking 
and free discussion play in a democratic social and political 
life. 3 They have always been afraid to be free in this most 

3 A more extended discussion of the r&le of free thinking, free public discus- 
sion and a free press in democracy will be found in the writer's Introduction to 
Social Psychology, chap. vii. 
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important matter for democracy. Even their universities, 
where freedom of thought and discussion should rule if 
anywhere, have not been free, or at best only partially 
free. The great private foundations have too often been 
under the influence of private or sectarian interests, which 
have kept a "string on them." The state universities 
have fared no better, because threatened political inter- 
ference has often made too great freedom of thought or 
discussion indiscreet. But the main organ of the free 
interchange of ideas, of discussion, and of the formation of 
public opinion in the complex social life of the modern world 
is the public press. In America this press has boasted 
of its freedom, but aside from the fact that a large part of 
the press in the United States has been without any ade- 
quate sense of its social function and responsibility, there is 
ample evidence too often of control by mere pecuniary 
interest and of recent years of the consolidation of the 
public press into the hands of a very small class of owners. 4 
Government controlled newspapers and publishers would 
not, of course, remedy such a state of affairs because a 
government controlled press would manifestly at the present 
time be very far from a free press. One of the big problems 
before the American democracy of the immediate future, 
then, is to win back, or rather develop its mental and moral 
freedom; for free public criticism, free public discussion, 
and the free formation of public opinion and will are the 
very breath of life of free institutions. 

While free thinking, free discussion, and the free forma- 
tion of a public opinion are difficult enough in peace time, 
because undemocratic interests are hostile to them, and 
because there is always a tendency for free speech to over- 
step the bounds of courtesy, morality and legality, they are 
even more difficult to maintain in war time, when there is 
not infrequently a justifiable fear of seditious utterances 
on the part of a disloyal few. The first casualties in every 



4 See article by Oswald Garrison Villard in The Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1918, pp. 62-66. 
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great war, accordingly, are infringements upon these 
liberties so necessary to democracy. War hysteria seizes 
whole classes and communities. The impartial utterances 
of scientifically-minded persons or of radical humanitarians 
are taken to be indications of disloyality, or at least of un- 
pardonable neutrality. High minded and public spirited 
citizens become afraid to criticise the conduct of affairs in 
any particular, lest their loyalty be questioned. Worse 
yet, laws which seriously invade constitutional rights are 
threatened or enacted by legislative bodies. Only the 
loyalty of President Wilson to the great traditions of de- 
mocracy apparently prevented the American Congress 
from placing the punishment of seditious and disloyal ut- 
terances in the hands of military tribunals, rather than 
civil courts. While these words are being written, a 
metropolitan daily 6 comments as follows upon the attitude 
of the American Congress: "Congress is still debating the 
question whether a clause in the espionage bill declaring 
that speaking the truth with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends is not an offense shall be restored to the bill or 
left out in accordance with the decision of the Conference 
Committee. It is not easy to imagine circumstances 
under which honest truth speaking for a justifiable end could 
be anything but commendable." 

Even more pointed are the comments of a leading liberal 
religious periodical: 6 "Discussion is the a b c of freedom: 
where that elementary right is abridged by public opinion 
or by a governmental department, freedom is denied just as 
surely under elective officials as under hereditary monarchs. 
To-day in America the liberal and radical press is terror- 
ized, a large number of papers, some of them strongly pro- 
war, have been barred from the mails, either for one or 
more numbers or altogether. For this situation and its 
danger to liberty not one official but a heedless, unreflective 
public opinion which supports such autocratic legislation is 
responsible. 

6 The St. Louis Republic, April 28th, 1918. 
6 The New World, May, 1918. 
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"The consequences are very plain. We have in the 
President the outstanding leader of our time. His foreign 
policy is the hope of the world; yet it has behind it no 
body of organized public opinion in America and its real 
understanding and support are found in the British Labor 
Party." 

One can only add to the above comment that when 
people generally and lawmakers, sworn to defend demo- 
cratic institutions, show such an attitude it is clearly evi- 
dent that they are profoundly ignorant of the nature of 
democracy and of the method of its life. The optimistic 
view is, of course, that such recrudesences of autocracy are 
only temporary and will pass away as soon as peace is 
again restored. But it is evident that those who are 
laboring for the development of democracy must be on 
their guard, and that only constant education as to the 
possible social consequences of such undemocratic attitudes 
will obviate the menace which they bring. 

Such political happenings of the present are more readily 
understandable when we remember that democracy in 
America has always strongly adhered to the principle of 
"absolute majority rule." Strangely enough there has 
never been a wide-spread perception among the American 
people that democracies of their very nature cannot be ab- 
solute governments. But the American people have shown 
but little tendency to recognize the rights of minorities. 
They have been adverse to schemes like proportional rep- 
resentation which would give minorities a representation in 
public affairs. In short, they have not had the fraternal 
conception of democracy. This explains the long persis- 
tence of the spoils system in American politics. To the 
victor, i.e., to the majority, belongs the right to dominate 
the whole situation. "Limited majority rule" is as yet 
recognized by only an intelligent few as the true principle 
of democracy. 

Now, in the complex populations of modern nations it 
cannot be denied that democracy must proceed upon the 
principle of "majority rule." The unanimity rule of the 
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static democracies of primitive times is out of the question. 
The decisions which democratic governments reach, ac- 
cordingly, can at best be only decisions reached by a ma- 
jority. But in nations consisting of millions it would be 
foolishness to contend that any social will had been formed 
when a bare majority had decided some social issue. 
Unless the principle of limited majority rule is recognized in 
a general way by a democratic people, they are bound to 
convert their democracy into oligarchy or autocracy. For 
absolute majority rule is bound to infringe upon the freedom 
of thought, speech, and conduct of the minority; and the 
minority will lose its right to try to convert a majority to 
its views by using free speech and a free press to show that 
a social mistake has been made. It may be said, of course, 
that when a social decision has once been made by a ma- 
jority, the minority should always acquiesce and accept it 
without using free speech and free discussion to undermine 
such a decision. But if this position is taken it is evident 
that there is no way of correcting social mistakes made by 
the majority unless the majority themselves perceive the 
error. This is an impossible position; free society is de- 
stroyed by such a doctrine. There can be no absolute 
government, then, in a true democracy. A govern- 
ment of the people which attempts absolute majority rule 
becomes an autocracy; only it is the autocracy of a major- 
ity instead of a few; but it inevitably speedily degenerates 
into the autocracy of a few, because the right of the mi- 
nority to participate in the formation of public opinion and 
will is denied. 

But if rights of minorities must always be recognized in 
true democracies, and if, on the other hand, successful ac- 
tion in a group requires unity of thought, feeling, and will, 
how can democracies be anything more than loosely knit, 
inefficient social aggregates? This latter has been largely 
the case in American democracy, despite its tacit accept- 
ance of the principle of absolute majority rule. Limited 
majority rule does not necessarily interfere with the forma- 
tion of a powerful public opinion and a unified public will. 
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Political and social education is the antidote for any such 
weakness of democracy. The best political and social 
education of all comes, of course, through the constant 
public discussion of public questions. Thus citizens of a 
democracy provide for themselves a mutual education 
in social and political matters. Public discussions of social 
and political questions by all classes of citizens meeting 
together were very common in the early history of the 
United States, but fell more or less into decay with the rise 
and development of the daily press, until recently when 
they have been revived by the wholesome movements to 
establish "social centres" and "public forums." 

But American democracy has been strangely negligent 
regarding social and political education. Only when 
there is a proper diffusion of social knowledge among the 
masses and an adequate inculcation of the sense of social 
obligation can there be any hope for the success of true 
democracy. It would seem like the most refined treason to 
democratic government to permit children to graduate from 
our public schools, and even young men and women who 
are supposed to have been trained for social leadership to 
go forth from our universities, without a knowledge of the 
structure and ideals of democratic society and of the social 
problems with which it must deal; yet this has been the case 
in American democracy. Owing to certain traditions re- 
ceived from non-democratic times, the social sciences have 
rarely been given the first place in the curriculum of our 
public schools. Under laissez-faire individualism public 
schools in the United States until recently have aimed to 
turn out individuals who would be successful in their pri- 
vate careers rather than good citizens. 

The War has helped somewhat in the education of the 
mass of our citizens in public affairs and especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to international relations; but it has had 
a disastrous effect upon educational standards, and our 
school system. Instead of keeping children and adoles- 
cents in schools and colleges and of making better provision 
for their education in the duties of citizenship, the tendency 
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has been to allow both children and adolescents to leave 
school when they ought not to and to emphasize in their 
studies chiefly physical science subjects, or the like, which 
are supposed to be directly connected with winning the War. 
Thus the nation at a critical period is failing to provide for 
that social leadership which alone can insure the safety of 
democracy after the great struggle of the present is over. 

This lack of provision for universal social and political 
education in American democracy is, of course, connected 
with the lack of appreciation of expert social leadership of 
which we have already spoken. Democratic societies, in 
general, seem to have been slower at least than German 
autocracy in appreciating the value and need of expert 
social leadership. Not only have our universities been 
organized more for the conquest of physical nature and the 
extension of trade and commerce than to train social lead- 
ers, but the American people have never been conscious of 
the value or need of such trained leaders. The false con- 
ception of democracy as egalitarianism has prevented the 
American people from realizing that democracy, like 
any other form of society, needs leadership in order to suc- 
ceed; and that the democratic way to provide such leader- 
ship is to open up equal opportunities for political and social 
education to all. 

Connected with the laissez-faire individualism and crude 
egalitarianism of the American people has been their 
curiously unwise immigration policy of the past, both as 
regards the admission of immigrants and their treatment 
after admission. Such freedom of immigration as is con- 
sistent with rational social control is, of course, democratic 
and humanitarian. But to complicate needlessly the 
struggle toward democracy by introducing illiterate ele- 
ments, or those who through race, language, or tradition 
are incapable of becoming rationally likeminded with the 
rest of the population, is the height of political unwisdom. 
For democracy depends upon rational likemindedness, and 
rational likemindedness cannot be reached through free 
discussion without the aid of such means of intercommuni- 
Vol. XXVIII.— No. 4. 5 
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cation as will enable the various elements of the community 
to understand and adjust themselves to one another. A 
too widely open door for non-assimilable elements has made 
it impossible to develop a democratic community life in 
many places in the United States, and even has made pos- 
sible the existence of whole classes and communities alien 
in their sympathies and ideas to democratic institutions. 
The War has revealed this clearly, however, and is likely to 
result in the adoption finally by our Federal Government of 
a scientific immigration policy. 

Only the dominance of the non-fraternal conception of 
democracy, as laissez-faire individualism, is adequate to 
explain the little demand for democracy in industrial rela- 
tions which the American people have hitherto shown. 
They have been content to let exploitation in economic life 
go on under the forms of law, at least as long as the game 
was equally open to everybody. Yet, nothing could be 
more opposed to the essential spirit of democracy than 
an industrial life organized upon the basis of a laissez- 
faire individualism. Such an industrial life necessarily re- 
sults in the exploitation of the economically weak by the 
economically strong, and the increase among the masses of 
that hopeless form of poverty which we call industrial 
poverty. Such poverty prevents the normal development 
of intelligence and character in citizens, destroys social 
sympathy and likemindedness, as well as equality of op- 
portunity and legal right. In brief, it destroys "free so- 
ciety." As Hobhouse says, 7 "People are not fully free in 
their political capacity [even] when they are subject in- 
dustrially to conditions which take the life and heart out of 
them." 

Yet the American people have shown little understand- 
ing of the need of industrial democracy as a necessary 
complement of social and political democracy. Even an 
industry so organized as to serve the welfare of the whole 
nation has scarcely been a popular demand until the present 
War. That there should be such collective control over 

' Liberalism, p. 249. 
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industry that the opinion and will of every citizen in the 
nation should count in the determination of industrial poli- 
cies, is a proposition which would probably still be denied 
by a large majority of American working men and capi- 
talists alike. That there should be fraternity in the man- 
agement of industrial enterprises and a consequent demo- 
cratic participation of the workers in their management, but 
not to the exclusion of the public which is served, would be 
regarded by most Americans as an impracticable and Uto- 
pian doctrine. The question is not necessarily as to whether 
socialism is a logical outcome of democratic society or not. 
For socialism as ordinarily understood is often non-demo- 
cratic, aiming rather at the supremacy or dominance of 
the working class, or at a bureaucratic organization of in- 
dustrial life. Socialism, at any rate, has existed in many 
forms of society in the past which were not democratic. 
But plainly, democracy, of the sort which we have de- 
scribed, in industrial life could not tolerate the individual- 
istic and predatory tactics which have been too often in 
evidence in the American business world. Probably the 
greatest foe which democracy confronts in America, as 
well as in the whole world, is predatory, non-democratic, 
non-fraternal business. 

It is such laissez-faire individualistic business which has 
bred in American society a spirit of ultra-conservatism in 
some classes, and of revolutionary radicalism in other 
classes; and both of these spirits are foes of democracy 
in America as well as elsewhere. Conservatism would 
preserve institutions of the past which are no longer 
adapted to the present. Such institutions hamper the devel- 
opment of some section or class in society. To maintain 
them under such conditions rapidly becomes social in- 
justice, and injustice long maintained destroys good will 
and mutual understanding, and so the necessary basis of 
democracy. Thus is born revolutionary radicalism which 
invokes the immediate use of force to redress real or fan- 
cied grievances; and this also destroys good will and is in 
itself the negation of democracy. Thus American de- 
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mocracy is threatened, as is democracy in all the world, by 
the division of society into two extreme hostile camps, both 
thinking not so much of their duties to society at large 
as of the rights of their class. And in the United States 
there is as yet lacking a strong, organized social liberalism 
which can mediate between the opposing camps. Under 
the leadership of President Wilson, it is true that such a 
social liberalism is rising and, perhaps, becoming regnant; 
but, as the periodical above cited says, the real understand- 
ing and support of President Wilson's policies are best 
found thus far in the British Labor Party. 

The safeguarding of democracy in the United States 
evidently demands a higher development of social intelli- 
gence and character in the mass of individuals. It awaits 
the development of humanitarian civilization in the whole 
world. Its fate is evidently bound up in the question 
whether at the end of this War there shall be secured a just, 
democratic peace, which will not only recognize the rights 
of all nations to equal freedom, but the consequent neces- 
sity of international organization and the abolition of 
militarism and of competitive national armaments. To 
this extent the fate of democracy is bound up with the tri- 
umph of internationalism and with the future peaceful 
development of higher civilization. If such a peace can 
be secured and made secure through international good 
will, then the outlook for democracy may be reasonably 
regarded as most encouraging. For this War has taught 
the democracies of the world much. It has shown them the 
necessity of social solidarity, or fraternalism. It has 
demonstrated the need of leadership, and that group 
"efficiency is a function of social leadership and social organ- 
ization. It has also indicated, clearly enough, the need of 
social and political education if democratic ideals are to be 
realized; and that in war time, as well as in peace time, 
free thinking, free discussion, a free press, and an untram- 
meled formation of public opinion and will are the best 
safeguards of democracy within a nation. 
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